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SO it is," he continued, "there you have the whole 
secret of this unity of style which even our oppon- 
ents cannot deny is in our works — the style of all 
our writings is mine." 

Now I perceived why Chatrian did not wish to tell 
the whole story. He no doubt feared that a super- 
ficial judgment would draw a one-sided conclusion 
from a knowledge of the real facts of the case. The 
following will show that Chatrian's services are of no 
small value in the mutual efforts. 

"Every night after supper," Erckmann went on to 
say, "when the bonne has filled the jugs, our mutual 
literary activity begins. I then read what I have 
written during the day. Chatrian possesses in a high 
degree what is called talent for composition. In this 
respect he always sees something in my work that 
needs alteration. I, preferably a colorist, often for- 
get perspective, and, for example, give to secondary 
figures a detailed description which the principal 
characters only need. Here Chatrian puts in his 
veto. He shows me with a critical acumen that 1 
can not too much admire, the errors and defects of 
my arrangement and development, and with stoical 
severity, he 'cuts' all that he thinks superfluous. 
He has remarkable taste in the matter of style ; he 
has no equal in appreciation for the nuance of speech. 
Nevertheless, as he himself admits, he cannot equal 
me in the working out of our plans. Chatrian is no 
prose writer. His verses are beautiful, and remind 
one of the German lyric poets. After the first part 
of our task, the reading of what has been written, is 
finished, the subject of our conference is what I in- 
tend doing on the following day. Of course, ere I 
touch the pen, the plan of the work has already been 
matured, and these preparations for the next day 
have reference only to the details of the book. Here 
the value of Chatrian's talent is most apparent. He 
is a master in grouping; he has a deep insight into 
the complications of the intrigue ; he knows how to 
throw the characters into proper relief. Thus we sit 
often until midnight and later, the pencil in one hand, 
the portfolio in the other, and mingle in a low tone 
our thoughts. At one o'clock the housekeeper has 
orders to remind us of the duty o\ going to bed. If 
we do not heed her admonition, she extinguishes the 
lamp. It has nevertheless happened that we con- 
tinued to talk until three o'clock. Since then we 
have authorized her. to use compulsory measures: 
she has the right after one o'clock to create noise 
enough that will put an end to any further conver- 
sation." 

I could not help laughing, and Erckmann, who 
joined in my hilarity, said : 

"Yes, so it is, all may collaborate as we do — even 
the greatest poets — without any fear of offending 
the nine Muses. Tell that to your countrymen." 

Once again he filled the glasses, and with his son- 
orous voice said : 

" A votre sante." 

" A votre sante," replied I, and never have I said 
that with more sincerity. Two minutes later Erck- 
mann was at work. on the fourth volume of " Histoire 
d'un Paysan." — Jacob L. Mayer, 



THE OLD, OLD STORY, 
" The course of true love ne'er did run smooth." 

" Just ten years ago, on this very spot, almost at 
this self-same hour, we parted ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Trevellyn to herself, as she sat on a little moss-cov- 
ered seat beneath the shade of an old oak. "Just 
ten years, yet so long, long ago ! Why do men say 
that life is short, and time flies? For me, noth- 
ing has flown, but my dreams." As she spoke, she 
shaded her still youthful and lovely face from the 
bright sunlight, and fell into a revery so deep, as to 
be quite unconscious of approaching- footsteps. 

The intruder was a tall, handsome man, as yet 
scarce in his prime, who, catching a glimpse of the 
lady, stepped quickly forward. But ere he could 
speak, Mrs. Trevellyn became suddenly aware of the 
presence of some one, and glancing at the figure of 
the stranger, she rose as if to move away. 

With a half-audible apology, the gentleman raised 
his hat, and in a moment was lost in the thick shrub- 
bery, while she sank back again upon the seat, as 
she said : 

" 'Tis he ! my God, and he does not know me ! 
Only ten years, and I — forgotten." 

Yes, only ten years since these two had parted — 
he a youth of twenty-one ; she the beautiful girl of 
seventeen summers. 



Clive Lee was just out of college: and before set- 
tling down to the study of his profession, he was to 
spend two years in Europe. Jessie Trevellyn was 
still a school-girl. But the two had met years before, 
and a child's love deepened into something tender 
and enduring enough for the exchange of lovers' 
vows. 

" You will write me often," he said, as they stood 
together beneath the old oak ; " you will write me 
often, and on your coming birthday you will let me 
tell your father how dearly I love you } " 

" Yes ! when I am eighteen, papa shall know where 
I have given my heart ; meantime, he knows you are 
my warm friend, and I — well, I shall write you a few 
words each day." 

" Not so fast, little one ! * Every day,' for a fort- 
night, and in six weeks forgetfulness of my very ex- 
istence." 

A look of mingled love and reproach from her 
beautiful dark eyes, a moment of silence, and he 
spoke again : 

" You have your own way, usually, have you not, 
Jessie.^" 

"I have rarely been crossed in my^life," she re- 
plied, with a smile, "and since mamma died, poor 
papa seems only to live for me ! " 

"Well, cara mio, listen ! When the fall comes, per- 
suade your father to bring you abroad for six months. 
You can study music and the languages ; we can all 
be together. ' To learn a language thoroughly, make 
love in it,' says an old scholar. Think of a winter for 
us in Italy ! Yes, dear Jessie, if your wishes are com- 
mands, your father will surely bring you to me, ere 
long." 

So they parted. Clive Lee went over the ocean, 
and during the summer that followed, Jessie proved 
a most faithful correspondent. 

Early in the fall, Mr. Trevellyn was taken very ill, 
so that for many weeks he lay between life and death. 
Letter after letter came from young Lee, which Jes- 
sie scarce found time to read, much less to answer. 

" Cousin John," she said one morning to Mr. Tre- 
vellyn's nephew, a young man of twenty-five years" 
of age, who had been a constant attendant at her 
father's bedside ; " Cousin John, you know I corres- 
pond with Clive Lee, but poor papa's illness has left 
me no time for my pen. Please write Clive, explain 
the cause of my silence, and tell him," she added, 
with a tell-tale blush, "that we do not forget him." 

As soon as Mr. Trevellyn was able to move, his 
physicians ordered him South. It was not until they 
reached Key West (their point of destination) that 
Jessie had leisure for a careful perusal of dive's let- 
ters. She noted with pain how they had grown less 
tender but more reproachful in tone, till, at the last, 
they were cold and infrequent. 

" I am sure he can't have received John's letter," 
she said to herself; "but I will write to-day and ex- 
plain all. Poor Clive! Yes, I will write this very 
day." 

For an hour her pen moved over and across the 
paper, filling sheet after sheet with details of the past 
three months. As she was sealing her letter, a 
knock was heard, and to her cheerful " Come in ! " a 
tall figure appeared in the door-way. 

"Good morning, fair cousin, I have just left your 
father very comfortable. Have you any commands ? " 

'^'Thanks, John, just post this missive for the Euro- 
pean mail. What would papa and I do without you ? 
You seem like his son and my own brother ! " . 

" I am content to be his son, dear Jessie, but not 
your brother." 

" Cousin," said the young girl, scarce heeding his 
reply, " did you write Clive, as I asked you to do ? " 

" Did I ever break a promise to you, Jessie ? " 

" I remember no promise, John, but simply my re- 
quest. Poor Clive evidently knows nothing of papa's 
illness." 

" Perhaps my letter did not reach him. Shall I 
write again ? " 

" Oh no ! this — pointing to the packet — explains 
all." 

Weeks passed. No letters from young Lee came 
to cheer the heart of Jessie, as day after day she sat 
in her father's sick-room. She grew pained; then 
hurt ; finally annoyed and indignant. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Trevellyn was growing weaker and weaker with each 
day, and conscious of his approaching end, he beg- 
ged his daughter to reward the devotion of young 
Trevellyn toward himself by giving him her hand. 

" I used to fancy, darling child," murmured the sick 
man, "that young Lee loved you! But he is far 
away, and too young to think of marriage. John 



worships you. He has maturity, and much wisdom. 
I should die easier to see you his wife and under his 
protection." 

With a heart half-broken at her lover's neglect 
and her father's sinking condition, Jessie consented 
to his dying request. A quiet bridal in the sick- 
room, a few weary, sad days of watching, and our 
heroine was an orphan. 

She begged her husband to take her back to her 
own home ; and in another week she found herself 
once more at their country seat, just out of New 
York. 

The evening after her arrival a letter was put into 
her hands, addressed to her maiden name. She 
started at, sight of the old familiar " Miss Jessie," and 
grew pale to faintness.as she tore open the envelope 
and recognized the handwriting. 

" What is the matter.^ " asked Mr. Trevellyn, as he 
marked her pallor. 

" I am tired, and will go up-stairs, I think." 

"Have you a letter? " he asked. 

"Only a note from a friend," she quietly replied. 

In her own room, without .waiting even to close 
the door, she read a long, loving letter from Clive, 
full of self-reproaches, and sympathy for her. An 
accidental meeting with a friend had given him the 
first intelligence of her father's illness, and their 
journey South. Why had not some friend written 
him for her ? He had been so wounded by her 
silence. Now he begged forgiveness for words of 
reproach and coldness. Might he write her father 
and claim her as his own Jessie? Time had no 
wings while he waited her reply — now the impatient 
lover. 

Mr. Trevellyn finished his paper and segar, looked 
at his watch, then left the room in search of his wife. 

Through the open door of her room he saw her 
sitting silent and motionless, the fire of a chilly May 
evening shining upon her golden hair. 

" What a picture for my home," he softly whis- 
pered, as he bent over her. Aface of marble white- 
ness, a trembling hand which grasped the letter, 
startled him into saying. " Dear Jessie, there should 
be no secrets between man and wife. May I see the 
note which so strangely affects you ? " 

" You can not ! " was the brief, measured reply, as 
she rose from her chair, no longer the timid, suffering 
girl, but a wronged and outraged woman. "You 
can not read it, though I tell you from whose pen it 
came. Dearly I loved this man from whom your per- 
fidy has forever separated me. My answer you shall 
hea:r, for I am your wife," she bitterly added. " It 
shall be ^/ care that it safely reaches Mr. Lee." 

A night of tears and agony for Jessie, of mingled 
remorse and rage for her husband, and she stood be- 
fore him in the morning light, an open letter in her 
hand. 

, " Mr. Trevellyn, you will hear what I have written 
my friend : 
" ' My Dear Mr. Lee: — 

" • After a long, sad winter, passed in the South at the bedside of 
my father, I have returned to my old home an orphan, but^ a wife. 
In the presence of my dying father I married his nephew, Mr. John 
Trevellyn. This brief note must be my reply to your letter written 
a fortnight since. God bless you forever. 

" ' Jessie T .' " 

Years rolled on. John Trevellyn sought in the ex- 
citement of political life to forget the past. Jessie's 
beauty and grace were everywhere acknowledged ; 
but it was the perfection of the statue, which no lov- 
ing heart and hand had warmed into happy life. 

Within a few months after nine years of married 
life, John Trevellyn had died, but not before he had 
confessed to Jessie in bitter, penitent humiliation, 
the deception practiced toward Clive Lee and her- 
self. Freely, even lovingly, she had forgiven him. 

But the old wound was not healed, and the remem- 
brance of her old lover — now a diplomat at a foreign 
court — was ever one of mingled pleasure and pain. 

On the morning of which we write, Mrs. Trevellyn 
had seen in a daily paper the announcement that Mr- 
Lee, after an absence of ten years, had returned to 
his native land for a brief visit. 

With a world of memories stirring her heart to its 
very depth, she had almost involuntarily wandered 
out to the old try sting-place. 

" How .strange ! " she said, as she slowly started 
toward her home, an hour later, " how strange that 
Clive should not know me ! If he but knew the 
truth ! But I can never tell him ; the honor of the 
dead forbids it." 

As Mrs. Trevellyn stepped toward the little stile 
which divided the woody upland from the meadow 




beyond, she saw Clive Lee, quietly sitting on its 
lower step, like one who waits for another. As she 
came slowly forward, he sprang from his seat, and 
with outstretched arms barred her way, as he said : 

"Jessie, I have come for you! I demand my own 
— that for which I have so long patiently waited." 

There were no "whispering boughs," among the 
silent green trees, to tell us what the lovers said. 

Enough for us to know that three months later 
there was a quiet, but very happy wedding at the old 
country-seat, and after that Clive Lee and Jessie went 
over the ocean to their new Eden, leaving behind 
them all the sorrowful past. —A.H. Cady. 



THE RETRIEVER. 



This handsome dog, with long, black, wavy hair, 
is of the same family as the Newfoundland dog. In 
England, where it is highly prized by the sportsman, 
the retriever is of slighter build than its Labrador 



A RETRIEVER. —After Deiker. 

ancestor, but makes up in activity what is lost in 
power. As shown in the picture, it is the business 
of the retriever to hunt up and fetch the game 
which has been shot. Usually, instead of retrieving 
hares, it goes in search of birds which have been 
brought down by the rifle, and perchance fallen into 
some pond or marsh. The retriever has a quick eye, 
and is not to be fooled if the sportsman misses his 
game, since it knows, as well as its master, whether 
or not the shot has hit the mark. 



THE BASHFUL LOVER, 

A PICTURE which so completely tells its own story 
as the one before the reader, from the brush of J. M. 
Burfield, of Diisseldorf, needs very little letter-press 
explanation. Longfellow, in his poem of " Miles 
Standish," represents a lover as saying that he would 
rather face the mouth of a cannon than be in the 
position in which our " bashful lover " is represented. 



The court favorite, who appears here in full dress of 
wig, sword, and embroidered coat, of the style of a 
century ago, has lost his presence of mind, and is 
busily engaged in pulling to pieces the bouquet of 
flowers he intended to present to his sweetheart. 
She is calm, undisturbed, and amused. For in this 
matter of love and marriage woman is queen, and 
holds the fates in her own hands. Men propose and 
women dispose, save in a few notable instances, as 
in the case of Queen Victoria, who sent for Prince 
Albert to say to him that she sought his hand in 
marriage. To be disappointed in love, or suffer from 
unrequited love, is no small matter. Washington 
Irving, Goldsmith, and Collins lived the lives of ex- 
emplary bachelors, since death, or some other cause, 
took from them their sweethearts. Sometimes, many 
years ago, a really honest and sincere lover was 
jilted. Of one of these it is recorded that "Sir 
Christopher Hales, being jilted by a lady, who prom- 
ised him marriage, and put him ofl" on the day set for 



